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enough to the Throne to know that it lay a long way
beyond the self-seeking crowd which surrounded it,
and their hatred of that crowd and of its politics did
not go an inch beyond the surrounding circle. To
draw his sword against the faction which then stood
between the people and their right of reform must be
to advance against the Crown, which this faction had
cunningly contrived to hang as a breastplate upon Iheir
bodies. That fact was sufficient for William Napier,
and he not only repudiated the suggestion with all
the strength of his nature, but he warned his corre-
spondent that if ever the then leaders of reform should
become the dominant faction in the State, and shouJsl
attempt to play upon the people the same selfish game
of obstruction or to prosecute others for resorting to
similar methods of force, he, William Napier, would
not hesitate to publish to the world the unscrupulous
lengths to which those leaders were now prepared to
carry their efforts. The trial of the leaders of the Irish
physical-force party at Clonmel on a charge of high
treason seemed to Sir William to be just the occasion
he had threatened his correspondent with. That he
held the letter we have described had long been an
open secret, and it was therefore no wonder that he was
summoned by the counsel conducting the prisoners'
defence. Early in October, 1848, the appearance of this
majestic veteran as a witness at the trial of Mr. Smith
O'Brien fluttered the Whig dovecots from one end of the
kingdom to the other. Of course there was the usual
howl of execration from the whole tribe of self-styled
loyalists, office-hc&ders, highly-paid idlers, and others;
"but nevertheless William Napier was perfectly true to